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V 


TO 


OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS 


PUBLIC     SCHOOLS. 


Herewith  is  appended  the  Law  in  relation  to  the 
Public  Schools  of  this  State.  The  liberal  appropria- 
tions by  Congress  of  public  lands  for  school  purposes, 
have  availed  us  little  up  to  the  present  time  ;  nor  has 
any  legislation  been  had  in  relation  to  the  twelve 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  donated  to  each  township 
of  six  miles  square,  (the  sixteenth  and  thirty- sixth 
sections,)  excepting  it  be  some  provision  for  the  selec- 
tion and  survey,  the  Act  in  relation  to  which,  I  have 
not  yet  received.  It  is  also  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  no  move  has  been  made  by  our  Representatives 
at  Washington,  nor  by  our  Legislature,  to  procure  the 
donation  from  Congress  of  an  amount  of  land  for  school 
purposes  equal  to  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  acres 
for  each  six  miles  square,  (as  may  be  estimated,)  for 
the  benefit  of  those  portions  of  the  State,  which,  by 
consequence  of  non-survey  by  the  United  States,  will 
be  deprived  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty- sixth  sections 
allotted  to  the  surveyed  portions  of  the  State.  It  has 
been  usual  for  the  Government  to  favor  her  citizens 


similarly  situated  in  other  States  of  the  Union ;  and 
our  enormous  indirect  taxation  for  the  support  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  will  produce  simi- 
lar concession,  no  doubt,  when  asked  for  by  us. 

The  establishment  of  the  State  University,  with 
provision  for  its  maintenance,  remains  a  question  of 
time,  subject  to  favorable  legislative  action. 

These  matters  I  have  named  in  this  connection  by 
reason  of  their  paramount  importance  to  the  future  of 
the  State  of  California.  That  future  depends  for  weal 
or  wo  upon  the  energies  of  her  people  now  in  the 
proper  education  of  a  generation  of  men  soon  to  re- 
place us  in  all  the  varied  duties  appertaining  to  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  following  named  BOOKS  are  recommended  to 
be  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  State,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  alphabetical  and  other  cards,  charts, 
globes,  &c.,  as  the  good  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sioners and  Teachers  may  direct. 

ORTHOGRAPHY— Goodrich's  Common  Sehool  Primer,  especially 
where  you  have  no  alphabet  cards.  The  print  of  the  alphabet  is 
large,  and  may  take  the  place  of  the  card.  Noah  Webster's  Ele- 
mentary Spelling  Book.  Coolidge's  Pictorial  edition,  to  be  used  also 
as  a  primary  reader. 

READING — Swan's  Primary  Reader,  second  part ;  Jack  Halyard — 
to  be  read  in  class  and  studied  at  home ;  (U.  Hunt  &  Son,  Philadel- 
phia ;)  Town's  Third  Reader  ;  Parley's  Book  of  Anecdotes;  McGuf- 
fey's  Eclectic  Fourth  Reader  ;  Town's  Fourth  Reader  ;  Swan's  In- 
structive Reader  ;  Zacho's  New  American  Speaker — (Barnes  &  Co., 
New  York.) 

WRITING— Rand's  Series  of  Copy  Books— (E.  C.  Biddle,  Philadel- 
phia)  Alphabetical  Outlines  in  German  Text,  Old  English,  &c. — 
(Biddle.) 

ARITHMETIC — Colburn's  Intellectual,  upon  the  inductive  method, 
followed  by  Greenleaf  s  National,  1853. 


GEOGRAPHY — Mitchell's  series,  latest  edition  ;  Parley's  New  Geo- 
graphy for  Beginners,  may  be  used  as  a  primary  ;  Terrestrial  Globes, 
(may  be  ha.'i  at  $10  to  $25  in  San  Francisco,)  Oatline  Mios,  and 
Mitchell's  World. 

ETYMOLOGY— Lynd's  First  Book  ;  Lynd's  Class  Book.  (Biddle, 
Philadelphia.) 

COMPOSITION — Quackenbos'  First  Lessons  connected  with  English 
Grammar — an  excellent  work  ;  (D.  Appleton,  New  York.) 

GRAMMAR — Smith's  Productive,  (Truman  &  Spofford,  Cinciunati.) 

HISTORY— Parley's  First  Book,  combined  with  Geography,  (Jenk«, 
H.  &  Swan,  Boston,  1852  ;)  Parley's  Universal  History,  (Newman  & 
Ivson,  New  York ;)  Willard's  United  States  ;  Ingersoll's  War  of 
1812  ;  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington  ;  Parley's  Greece  and  Rome  ; 
Russell's  Greece  and  Rome ;  Goodrich's  Pictorial  England  ;  and 
Willard's  Chart. 

BOTANY— Theodore  Thinker,  First  Lessons,  (Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York;)  Mrs.  Lincoln,  (Huntingdon,  Mason  &  Law,  New  York.) 

ALGEBRA — Alsop's  First  Lessons,  (Biddle,  Philadelphia  ;)  Alsop's 
Algebra,  (Biddle,  Philadelphia ;)  Davies'  Algebra. 

MENSURATION— Vogdes',  (Biddle,  Philadelphia.) 
SURVEYING— Gummere's,  (Biddle,  Philadelphia.) 

MATHEMATICS— Davies'  Practical  Mathematics ;  Day  &  Thomp- 
son's Trigonometry,  (Newman.  New  York,  1848  ;)  Davies'  Calculus; 
Davies'  Legendre's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  revised  1853. 

DRAWING— Professor  Shuster's,  (Newman  &  Ivson,  N.  York,  1853.) 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY— Olmsted's  Ru- 
diments of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  ;  Comstock's  Philoso- 
phy, revised  edition,  1853,  (Pratt,  W.  &  Co,  New  York  ;)  Mclutire's 
Astronomy  and  Globes. 

ELOCUTION— Caldwell's  Manual,  Philadelphia,  1845— excellent. 

PHYSIOLOGY — Cutter's.  Let  this  be  studied  in  all  "  Grammar" 
schools. 

GEOLOGY — Page's  Elements ;  Hitchcock's  revised  edition. 
CHEMISTRY — Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelps,  for  beginners  ;  and  Silliman's. 
NATURAL  HISTORY— Goldsmith's. 

CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES— Professor  Fisk,  (Biddle,  Philad.) 
GREEK  LANGUAGE— Bullion,  or  McClintock  &  Crook's. 


LATIN  LANGUAGE— Bullion,  or  MeClintock  &  Crook's. 

FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  AND  GERMAN— At  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Teacher.  Recent  publications  offer  great  improvement 
upon  the  past. 

WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY. 

"POLITE  LEARNING"  is  the  title  of  a  small  book  invaluable  to 
Secondary  Schools.  The  book  is  rare — (McCarty  &  Davis,  Phila- 
delphia, 1826.) 

BOOK-KEEPING— The  Teacher  must  use  his  discretion.  There  is 
much  valuable  information  in  Crittenden,  and  others,  but  I  hope 
some  practical  accountant  will  give  us  a  book  avoiding  the  inter- 
vening books  between  those  of  original  entry  and  the  Ledger — they 
are  factories  for  waste  of  time  and  production  of  error.  Even  in  a 
commission  business,  the  closing  of  each  sale  in  the  "  Account  Sales 
Book,"  should  be  posted  at  once  to  the  Ledger  to  credit  of  the  va- 
rious accounts  there  named,  including  all  the  charges,  accounts,  com- 
mission account,  &c.,  to  balance  the  accounts  previously  posted  to 
debit  of  the  purchasing  parties  from  the  Sales  Book.  Thus  may  the 
system  be  simplified,  and  the  distinguished  ability  of  some  book- 
keepers to  puzzle  juries  by  "scientific  entries,"  be  dispensed  with. 
A  mere  memoranda  of  transaction  necessarily  exhibits  the  proper 
accounts,  debit  and  credit,  to  which  it  should  be  placed  in  ledger, 
without  any  intervening  book. 

In  the  selection  of  these  books,  I  have  consulted 
with  no  publisher,  author,  or  bookseller,  but  have 
given  the  publisher's  address,  to  aid  the  orders  of  the 
bookseller  in  cases  deemed  necessary.  These  selec- 
tions have  been  made  with  much  care,  and  from 
among  a  field  of  works  of  great  merit.*  The  use  of 
any  series  of  readers  will  be  found  to  carry  with  it  the 
peculiar  bias  of  the  compiler ;  hence  the  variety  in 
this  relation  recommended.  The  books  named  for 
mathematical  studies  are  intended  as  preparatory; 


*  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  so  few  of  the  best  school  books  reach  California  for  sale  ; 
whilst  we  are  inundated  with  the  "  thrown  out"  books  of  the  East. 


Davies'  Practical  is  a  new  and  excellent  work.  I 
have  aimed,  in  all  the  books  designated,  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  youth  of  California,  without  regard 
to  other  parties  in  interest. 

The  Trustee's  report  must  name,  if  any,  what  hooks 
differing  from  those  hereby  designated  have  been  used, 
specifying  the  titles  of  the  books,  with  reasons  for  not 
using  those  designated.  The  conflict  of  opinion  in 
relation  to  books,  and  their  influence  in  the  public 
schools,  requires  from  this  Department  a  rigid  compli- 
ance with  law  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  from 
the  School  Officers  and  Teachers. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  great 
philanthropic  object  of  the  people  of  this  State,  in 
establishing  and  sustaining  the  Public  Schools,  is  to 
enlighten  the  understanding,  to  elevate  the  morals,  to 
correct  the  temper,  and  to  form  the  manner.  That  a 
religious  education  is  indispensable,  none  can  ques- 
tion ;  but  this  is  no  State  affair ;  and,  whenever  in  a 
school  of  children,  coming  from  the  varied  altars  of 
the  multitudinous  sects  of  our  people,  any  teacher 
becomes  so  intolerant  as  to  intrude  upon  the  sacred 
duties  of  the  parent  by  any  act  which  the  parent  or 
religious  instructor  of  the  child  would  be  pained  to 
know,  that  Teacher  fails  of  his  mission,  and  should  be 
discharged. 

I  desire  further  to  say  a  few  words  to  those  charged 
with  the  very  high  trust  of  educating  the  youth  of  our 
State,  in  relation  to  the  discipline  of  the  Schools. 

Let  the  pupils  of  each  school  house  vote  by  ballot 
the  name  of  their  school  house — classic  or  other ;  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Trustees  or  Board  of  Education. 


This  identification,  in  form,  of  the  scholar  with  his 
locale,  warms  his  ambition,  and  excites  a  just  exer- 
cise of  pride. 

The  school  room  should  always  be  prepared  cleanly, 
as  you  would  for  church  service ;  wherever  practi- 
cable, let  this  be  done  by  a  Janitor,  and  not  by  Teacher 
nor  Pupil.  Every  pupil  whose  name  is  placed  upon 
the  roll,  should  have  a  peg  assigned  for  the  hat  or 
bonnet,  shawl  or  overcoat,  and  a  proper  place  also  for 
dinner  basket,  &c.  On  entering  the  room,  the  pupil 
should  pay  that  respect  to  the  place  and  to  the  teacher 
that  belongs  to  good  manners. 

The  seat  should  have  a  support  to  the  back,  rising 
about  six  inches  from  the  bench,  and  the  feet  rest  at 
ease  upon  the  floor.  When  the  body  becomes  fa- 
tigued, the  mind  is  unfitted  for  study. 

The  school  should  be  opened  and  closed  by  one  or 
two  verses  of  vocal  music.  Throughout  the  primary 
studies,  also,  the  CONCERTED  ACTION  of  the  class  has 
great  advantage.  Let  your  blackboards  abound.  In 
new  school  houses,  let  your  class  rooms  have  black- 
board walls  entirely  around  the  room.  Have  a  class 
room,  if  you  fence  off  a  corner  to  make  it.  Even  the 
alphabet  class  may  use  the  blackboard  to  advantage. 
Large  cards  will  be  found  very  serviceable.  Maps 
and  globes  I  may  only  name,  to  remind  you  of  their 
importance.  Especially,  have  large  outline  maps. 
In  arithmetical  studies,  let  the  pupil  use  the  Keys, 
then  test  his  understanding  of  them  by  working  with- 
out them. 

Place  a  slate  and  pencil  in  the  hand  of  the  young 
primary  scholar,  with  which  they  may  amuse  them- 


selves  by  writing  the  alphabet,  or  drawing,  or  any 
attempt  at  it,  that  may  serve  to  give  them  pleasant 
employment. 

Some  teachers  will  smile  at  these  recommenda- 
tions, but  they  may  be  assured,  that  from  the  too  great 
inattention  of  School  Commissioners  in  the  selection 
of  teachers,  they  become  necessary. 

One  word  to  all  TEACHERS.  First  of  all,  learn  to 
discipline  yourself  in  such  manner  as  becomes  the 
high  trust  reposed  in  you.  This  trust  you  cannot  too 
much  exalt  before  the  school.  Upon  the  entry  of 
every  pupil,  ascertain  the  bent  of  his  disposition,  and 
let  your  discipline  toward  him  accord  to  circum- 
stances. In  very  extreme  cases,  the  rod  may  be 
necessary;  in  general,  however,  the  use  of  the  rod,  or 
the  remark  that  such  an  one  "  is  too  stupid  to  learn," 
is  evidence  of  an  incompetent  teacher.  A  jury  of 
scholars  may,  in  some  cases,  decide  the  punishment 
for  insubordination,  or  other  serious  offense. 

"  The  object  of  all  true  education  is  to  vitalize 
knoicledge.  Some  teachers  instruct  their  scholars 
very  thoroughly,  who  never  educate  them  at  alL 
They  teach  them  to  commit  the  rules  of  their  Arith- 
metic or  Grammar  by  heart,  but  never  lead  them  to 
comprehend  a  single  principle;  make  them  learn 
thousands  of  names  of  places,  without  giving  them 
any  idea  of  Geography,  and  teach  them  to  read  flu- 
ently in  French  or  Latin,  without  understanding  a 
principle  of  the  structure  of  language.  This  is  all 
mere  instruction,  and  is  a  very  distinct  thing  from 
education.  One  is  dead  knowledge,  the  other  knowl- 
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edge  vitalized,  full  of  living  affinities,  uniting  itself 
with  all  surrounding  circumstances  with  ready  tact 
and  correct  application,  and  causing  the  eye  to 
sparkle  with  delight,  and  the  lips  to  open  with  incip- 
ient wisdom. 

"  As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined.  As  the 
youth  is  instructed,  the  man  developes.  In  all  the 
walks  of  life,  we  meet  with  many  who  have  infinitely 
more  knowledge  than  ability  to  apply  what  they 
know.  Strong  vitalizing  power  and  affinity  is  more 
important  than  extensive  erudition  in  any  depart- 
ment of  life.  The  lawyer  who  understands  princi- 
ples is  a  safer  guide  than  he  whose  knowledge  is 
merely  technical,  however  thorough.  The  physician 
who  keeps  in  view  great  laws  of  health,  will  be  more 
successful  than  he  who  merely  undertakes  to  fight 
each  symptom  in  detail,  and  the  divine  whose  heart 
glows  with  love,  will  do  the  world  more  good  than 
Dr.  Dryasdust,  who  is  acquainted  with  all  systems  of 
theology. 

"Knowledge  not  vitalized,  is  a  dark,  heavy,  apo- 
plectic thing.  It  stultifies  the  mind  instead  of  invig- 
orating and  refreshing,  clogs  the  wheels  of  thought 
instead  of  stimulating  them,  fills  up  the  head  with 
cumbrous  and  confused  details,  useless,  and  perpet- 
ually in  the  way.  A  healthy  vitality  is  ever  gather- 
ing new  stores  of  knowledge  ;  it  hungers  and  thirsts 
for  facts,  and  draws  them  to  it,  as  the  magnet  draws 
the  steel  filings.  But  without  this,  knowledge  may 
be  as  useless  as  food  to  the  man  who  cannot  digest  it. 

"  To  excite  and  stimulate  the  mind  to  feed  upon 
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knowledge,  the  teacher  must  himself  possess  it  in 
other  than  in  a  mere  dead,  dry,  technical  form.  He 
must  feel  an  interest  in  teaching,  and  have  the 
faculty  of  infusing  into  the  healthy  pupil  his  own 
spiritual  nature.  In  regard  to  elementary  studies 
particularly,  the  young  who  have  recently  been  learn- 
ing themselves,  generally  make  the  best  instructors. 
They  feel  more  interest  in  communicating,  and  re- 
member more  vividly,  all  the  obstacles  to  thorough, 
accurate  knowledge.  Like  travelers  who  have  just 
passed  over  an  intricate  and  difficult  road,  they  re- 
member where  they  were  at  fault,  and  the  ways 
in  which  they  were  extricated. 

"  Our  common  school  education  is  justly  the  pride 
of  the  land.  Instead  of  an  old  dame's  school,  where 
the  digest  of  knowledge  for  the  little  urchin  was  con- 
veyed in  the  driest  and  Grossest  possible  way,  the 
principal  danger  at  the  present  time  is,  that  these 
exercises  are  made  so  interesting  by  the  brisk,  cheer- 
ful young  teacher,  that  our  young  people  become  too 
fond  of  their  books  for  health.  But  with  proper  ar- 
range me nts,  through  the  agency  of  normal  schools, 
much  of  the  mere  book  learning  is  dispensed  with  • 
the  heavy,  dry,  because  only  half-understood,  parts  of 
knowledge,  which  most  strain  the  mind,  are  simpli- 
fied, and  the  whole  work  of  education  conducted  with 
far  less  friction,  both  to  the  physical  and  mental 
system." 

There  is  no  child  born  of  woman  who  cannot  be 
learned  to  read.  The  "idiot  schools"  have  perfect 
success.  The  blind  feel  the  light ;  and  the  mute 
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gains  knowledge.  Nor  is  there  any  young  intellect 
so  degraded,  bat  is  capable  of  receiving  not  only  the 
knowledge  to  read  and  to  calculate  by  figures,  but 
deep  and  abiding  sentiments  of  honor,  and  high  recti- 
tude of  conduct,  that  mark  the  gentleman  in  after  life. 
If  at  times  the  conduct  of  such  an  one  be  outrageous, 
"  meet  that  sea" — meet  it  kindly  and  fraternally,  and 
the  calm  will  soon  come.  Your  honorable  effort  to  ex- 
pand the  mind  of  the  child,  will  oftentimes  be  rudely 
assailed  by  the  parent.  You  will  almost  despond. 
Upon  such  occasions,  bring  up  the  reserve  of  your 
good  judgment,  excuse  the  parental  folly,  and  think 
of  the  future  blessing  that  will  be  poured  upon  you 
by  that  pupil,  if  you  succeed,  even  against  a  present 
fury  of  opposition.  Like  the  sea- sick  voyager  upon 
the  ocean,  "  look  up,"  and  take  to  yourself  new  ener- 
gies, and  recuperative  power  of  action, 

Our  lack  of  facilities  for  travel,  renders  difficult  the 
frequent  meeting  of  Teachers.  Whenever  these  meet- 
ings can  be  had,  however,  you  will  find  them  to  repay 
even  much  toil  to  reach  them;  and  wherever  possible, 
let  your  County  have  an  Institute. 

This  department,  be  assured,  will  receive  your 
views  at  all  times  with  thankfulness;  and  whatever 
can  be  accomplished  by  individual  exertion,  in  re- 
sponse to  your  wishes,  you  are  expected  to  com- 
mand. 

PAUL  K  HUBBS, 

State  Superintendent. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 
Bcnida,  June  30,  1855. 


APPENDIX. 


The  last  semi-annual  Examination  of  the  Schools 
of  San  Francisco  was  conducted  with  so  much  ability, 
that  I  deem  it  proper  to  append  the  entire  report  ol 
the  Committee.  It  embraces  not  only  a  thorough 
system  of  examination,  but  contains  so  many  just 
views  in  relation  to  the  training  of  the  pupil,  that  I 
hope  it  will  receive  the  careful  perusal  of  School 
officers,  and  parents,  and  especially  of  the  Teachers, 
throughout  the  State. 

R  E  P  0  R  T. 

When  appointed  to  discharge  the  duty  of  examining  the  Schools 
your  Committee  were  well  aware  that  the  undertaking  was  not  unim- 
portant, and  that  the  task,  if  faithfully  performed,  was  by  no  means  a 
trifling  one.  The  condition  of  the  schools  was  to  be  ascertained — the 
discipline,  teaching,  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  correct  results,  it  was  deemed  proper  not  to  hold 
a  mere  exhibition,  in  which  pupils  should  display  themselves  in  exer- 
cises specially  prepared — giving  eclat  and  display,  yet  being  no  just 
evidence  of  discipline,  instruction,  or  attainment — but  to  examine  the 
classes  as  they  were  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

That  we  have  been  fully  successful  in  our  investigations  we  are  not 
prepared  to  affirm  ;  but,  that  we  have  obtained  a  correct  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  present  condition  and  wants  of  the  schools,  we  believe. 
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In  conducting  the  examination,  we  determined  to  act  together,  rather 
than  to  take  charge,  each,  of  a  separate  department,  and  thus,  perhaps, 
facilitate  and  hasten  the  work,  but  yet  be  unable  to  agree  as  to  the 
results. 

We  commenced  with  the  Primary,  and  examined  them  and  some  of 
the  more  advanced  departments  during  the  first  week,  and  concluded 
with  the  examination  of  the  Grammar  Schools  during  the  second  week. 

We  found  much  to  approve  and  commend  in  the  instruction,  disci- 
pline and  government  of  the  schools.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in 
some,  and  in  certain  departments  of  others. 

Without  saying  that  we  have  found  room  for  censure  in  any  case,  yet 
we  would  suggest  that  there  is  room  for  improvement,  especially  in 
some  of  the  lower  departments.  True,  there  are  at  the  present  time 
many  things  that  impede  and  retard,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  teacher's 
power  and  influence  ;  many  things  incident  to  all  systems  of  instruction 
in  the  early  stages  of  a  city's  progress,  rapidly  and  peculiarly  developed 
like  ours.  Yet,  even  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  true  teach- 
er can  always  be  known  in  her  sphere  ;  her  influence  will  always  be 
felt ;  her  character  will  be  impressed  upon  her  pupils ;  for,  "  as  the 
teacher  is,  so  will  be  the  school."  The  excellence  of  some  of  the 
teachers,  as  well  as  the  deficiencies  of  others,  have  re-assured  us  of  the 
vast  importance  of  making  teaching  a  profession,  and  of  securing  the 
services  of  none  but  professional  teachers — or  at  least  of  those  who  have 
determined  to  make  teaching  their  profession.  We  observed,  through- 
out the  examination,  that,  generally,  the  classes  of  those  teachers  who 
have  regularly  attended  and  taken  an  interest  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Teachers'  Association — as  required  by  the  regulations — appeared  much 
better  than  those  of  teachers  who  have  manifested  an  indifference  as  to 
the  improvement  of  their  profession. 

In  this  connection,  we  would  recommend  that,  at  as  early  a  day  as 
possible,  steps  be  taken  for  instituting  regular  weekly  normal  exercises, 
to  be  attended  by  all  the  assistant  teachers. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  opinion  is  prevalent,  to  a  great  extent, 
that  any  one  possessing  certain  attainments  is  fit  to  be  a  teacher  !  for  it 
is  a  great  mistake — a  sad  one,  as  it  has  proved  in  thousands  of  instances. 
A  person  must  be  fitted  by  naturi — in  temperament,  mental  and  moral 
constitution  ;  in  fondness  for  young  creatures  ;  in  sympathy,  perception 
of  character,  and  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  possessing  the  necessary  scho- 
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lastic  attainments,  in  order  to  succeed  in  this  great  profession.  Until 
the  teacher's  profession  is  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  people, 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  tester  quackery  and  empiricism — to  continue 
in  place  persons  who  would  make  teaching  an  experiment  or  a  sinecure. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  particularize  ;  but  it  would  at  the  same  time 
be  unjust,  not  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are  competent, 
and  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  people.  Some  of  them  have  made  use  of  all  laudable 
means  to  improve  themselves,  and  to  advance  the  schools  of  which  they 
have  charge,  or  in  which  they  teach.  They  seem  to  have  set  up  a  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  below  which  they  would  consider  it  ignominious  to 
fall ;  to  have  determined  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  narrow-mindedness, 
into  which  teachers  often  run,  from  pursuing  one  unvarying  course  in 
teaching  the  rudiments ;  to  have  resolved  to  enlarge  and  liberalize  their 
minds  by  the  study  of  subjects  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  branches 
taught  in  the  Common  School.  In  the  classes  of  such  teachers  we  found 
the  pupils  interested,  thoughtful,  systematic,  and  orderly  ;  in  those  of 
other  teachers,  listless,  inattentive,  careless,  and  in  some  instances,  ra- 
ther inclined  to  disorder. 

In  most  of  the  Primaries,  the  teachers  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
peculiarly  fitted  for  their  profession — intelligent,  ingenious,  affectionate, 
devoted,  patient  and  industrious ; — finding  legitimate  occupation  for  the 
action-loving  young  minds  committed  to  their  care  ;  discovering  proper 
channels  for  the  outgushings  of  exuberant  spirits  ;  cultivating  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  by  directing  attention  to  sensuous  objects,  diagrams  and 
drawings,  etc.,  and  by  "printing"  on  slates  and  blackboards;  amusing 
by  simultaneous  exercises  in  geography  and  arithmetic,  and  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  means  cultivating  the  perceptive  faculties,  the 
imagination,  the  memory,  and  the  incipient  reason  ;  training  the  voice 
by  simultaneous  songs,  and  exercises  on  the  vowel  sounds  and  consonant 
elements  ;  educating  the  heart  by  moral  tales,  anecdotes  and  reasonings  ; 
and  giving  ideas  and  instructing  generally,  as  only  such  teachers  can 
instruct.  In  other  schools,  on  the  contrary,  we  did  not  observe — at 
least  in  so  perfect  a  degree — such  discipline  and  teaching.  Some 
teachers  seem  to  make  little  or  no  use  of  the  blackboards  or  charts. 
We  would  not  conclude  that  they  do  not  know  what  an  education  is ; 
that  they  do  not  understand  the  progressive  development  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  conditions  of  its  growth  and  development ;  but  that,  per- 
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haps,  they  find  it  necessary  to  devote  the  whole  time  to  spelling  and 
reading.  It  is  wonderful,  how  young,  restless,  and  susceptible  children 
can  sit  for  hours,  perhaps,  without  showing  signs  of  uneasiness  and  pain  ; 
without  regarding  the  school  room  as  a  prison — a  place  of  disagreeable 
associations  ;  without  wishing  to  be  freed  from  its  thraldom  to  enjoy  the 
action  and  freedom  of  nature.  The  greatest  number  of  truants  are 
usually  reported  by  inefficient  teachers. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Your  Committee  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that  they  have 
found  little  cause  for  complaint  as  regards  the  discipline  in  the  schools. 
Corporal  punishment,  although  permitted  by  the  regulations,  is  very 
seldom  resorted  to.  The  teachers  generally  seem  to  wish  to  avoid  the 
infliction  of  physical  chastisement,  as  something  exceedingly  debasing  in 
its  influence.  Yet  we  regret  to  say,  that  in  two  of  the  schools,  certain 
of  the  assistant  teachers  have  so  far  lost  their  influence  over  their  pupils, 
as  to  be  compelled  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  repeatedly,  in  order  to 
regain  their  lost  order  and  authority.  We  trust  that  such  teachers  will 
forbear  in  future  ;  that  they  will  study  themselves,  and  ascertain  wherein 
they  are  wanting  in  those  qualities  which  command  respect,  order,  and 
obedience.  With  these  exceptions  mentioned,  we  believe  that  the  dis- 
cipline has  been  enlightened  and  benevolent.  In  two  of  the  schools, 
several  pupils  were  reported  as  perfect  in  demeanor,  not  having  whis- 
pered at  all  in  school  hours  for  three  months — the  entire  quarter. 

Some  of  the  teachers  have  adopted  the  self -reporting  system  ;  others 
the  monitorial,  to  some  extent ;  others,  again,  have  pursued  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  discipline — interesting  their  pupils  in  their  studies,  moral- 
izing with  them,  and  noting  and  correcting,  in  person,  all  infractions  of 
order. 

The  monitorial  system,  kept  within  certain  bounds,  is,  perhaps,  not 
objectionable  ;  but  carried  too  far,  it  is  productive,  besides  other  evils, 
of  envy  and  jealousy  among  the  pupils.  The  self-reporting  system  is 
perhaps  well  for  advanced  pupils ;  it  appeals  to  their  pride,  honor  and 
conscience — but  it  is  strictly  necessary  that  the  teacher  be  watchful ; 
for  pride  and  love  of  approbation  may  lead  the  pupil  to  report  favorably 
of  himself,  but  incorrectly,  and  thus  sacrifice  conscience. 

We  observed  with  pleasure  that  the  demeanor  of  the  pupils  in  most 
of  the  schools  was  good,  in  some,  excellent ;  though  in  one  or  two  in- 
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stances  it  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  We  were  pleased  to  learn 
and  observe  that  the  pupils  were  polite,  that  they  are  taught  to  regard 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  others — to  know  that  politeness  is  based  upon 
benevolence. 

THE  STUDIES. — SPELLING. 

"We  cannot  approve,  as  a  whole,  the  spelling,  as  exhibited  at  the  ex- 
amination, although  the  upper  classes,  in  some  of  the  schools,  acquitted 
themselves  very  creditably.  This  exercise,  generally,  is  the  least  re- 
garded of  all  studies,  though  it  is  really  of  primary  importance.  It 
is  usually  looked  upon  as  dry,  dull,  and  uninteresting.  Some  of  the 
classes  examined  did  not  pronounce  the  Words  before  spelling  them,  nor 
pronounce  the  syllables  in  order  as  they  spelled  them.  The  majority 
omitted  the  pronunciation  of  the  last  syllable,  before  pronouncing  finally 
the  entire  word.  Those  classes  were  the  most  successful,  that  had  been 
trained,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  spelling  and  defining,  from  the 
speller,  to  spell  from  the  reading  lessons,  and  from  lessons  written  on 
the  slate  or  black-board.  This  method  of  writing  spelling  lessons, 
though  apparently  slow,  is  really  the  most  expeditious,  and  the  surest 
method  of  teaching  orthography.  It  should  be  commenced  in  the  pri- 
mary school;  The  child  should  not  only  become  familiar  with  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  as  they  are  given  in  the  primer,  but  he  should  be  taught 
to  copy  them,  by  "printing"  from  the  card,  primer  or  black-board,  and 
combine  them  into  words,  and  when  further  advanced,  learn  to  form  and 
combine  in  like  manner  the  script  characters  of  the  alphabet.  Thus 
will  the  eye  become  critical  in  detecting  anything  unusual  and  incorrect 
in  the  form  of  words,  and  the  hand  be  rendered  skillful  in  forming  them 
correctly. 

In  connection  with  spelling  and  defining,  the  etymological  analysis  of 
words  has  been  studied  to  some  extent.  This,  as  an  exercise,  will  be 
very  advantageous  to  the  advanced  grammar  classes  ;  it  will  lead  them 
to  a  correct  and  forcible  use  of  language,  and  give  them  some  insight 
into,  and  taste  for,  the  languages  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  own 
language. 

READING. 

The  reading  by  most  of  the  upper  classes  was  quite  creditable.     Not 
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only  a  correct,  but  even  a  nice  appreciation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
selections  read,  was  evident  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils. 
In  some  schools  this  was  particularly  so ;  in  all  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
in  the  pupils  the  peculiar  taste  and  training  of  the  teacher.  In  some 
classes  the  articulation  was  much  better  than  that  given  in  others, — 
owing,  of  course,  to  more  thorough  training  in  the  enunciation  of  the 
more  difficult  consonant  combinations.  Those  most  correct  in  this  par- 
ticular, were  generally  so  in  all  the  other  essentials  to  good  reading : — 
in  roundness  and  fullness  of  tone,  in  pitch,  quantity,  stress,  inflection 
and  modulation.  These  classes  also  manifested  in  the  attitudes  assumed, 
and  manner  of  holding  the  book,  that  nothing  had  been  overlooked  or 
neglected  in  rendering  this  exercise  precise,  forcible,  and  natural. 

In  many  of  the  lower  classes,  the  same  excellences  were  observed  : 
but  there  were  wide  differences  between  the  classes  of  lower  grade  in 
the  different  departments  and  schools.  In  some,  a  thoroughness  and 
excellence  of  discipline  quite  equal  to  the  upper  classes,  in  proportion 
to  age  and  sum  of  attendance  at  school,  was  manifest ;  in  others,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  this  necessary  training,  the  reading  was  in  a  low  tone, 
defective  in  articulation,  expression,  life,  and  force.  The  last  syllable 
of  many  words  was  pronounced  in  a  whisper  ;  the  letter  r  final  omitted, 
and  g  cut  off  from  words  ending  in  ing. 

The  teacher  should  not  only  give  special  instruction  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  voice,  and  in  articulation,  etc.,  but  he  should — for  young  classes 
in  particular — make  himself  a  model  in  attitude,  tone,  pitch,  etc.,  and 
require  his  pupils  to  imitate  him.  Thus  will  they  learn  to  articulate 
and  pronounce  correctly,  throw  the  voice  from  the  chest  rather  than  from 
the  lips,  and  by  imitating  him  in  every  particular,  learn  to  read  under- 
standingly  and  naturally. 

The  principles  of  elocution  are  not  only  taught  in  connection  with 
reading  in  the  classes,  but  with  speaking  and  declamation.  Some  very 
creditable  exhibitions  of  this  training  were  shown. 

WRITING. 

The  writing  in  the  upper  departments  was  generally  very  good.  In- 
deed, we  found  many  books  filled  with  specimens  of  elegant  penmanship, 
showing  freedom  of  hand  and  refined  taste.  But  there  were  differences 
to  be  observed  in  this  branch  in  the  different  schools,  to  be  attributed, 
no  doubt,  to  variety  of  taste  and  interest  for  the  subject  on  the  part  of 
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the  teacher.  In  one  school  the  young  misses  seeraed  particularly  to 
excel.  The  greatest  care  had  evidently  been  taken  to  produce  perfect 
copies  of  the  best  models.  Most  of  their  books  were  written  through, 
not  only  with  precision,  but  with  great  neatness  and  care  ;  many  had  not 
the  slightest  improper  mark  or  stain  upon  them.  Some  of  the  teachers 
instruct  their  pupils  in  this  branch  by  means  of  the  blackboard  ;  forming 
letters,  and  combinations  of  letters  and  principal  movements,  and  re- 
quiring the  entire  school  to  copy  them. 

In  some  instances  we  found  confirmed  stiffness  and  crampness  in  the 
writing — evidences  of  wrong  training,  or  no  training  at  all — wrong  atti- 
tudes while  performing  the  exercise,  and  incorrect  methods  of  holding 
the  pen.  Here  again,  the  teacher  should  be  a  model  for  his  pupils, 
showing  the  correct  attitude  to  be  assumed  to  write  with  ease  and  care, 
and  to  avoid  distorting  the  body  ;  and  the  correct  method  of  holding  the 
pen,  in  order  to  have  the  fullest  and  most  natural  play  of  the  muscles  of 
the  hand  and  arm.  We  believe  that  this  principle  adopted  and  fully 
carried  out  in  practice,  would  lead  to  the  only  original  and  character- 
istic style  of  penmanship. 

ARITHMETIC. 

This  important  branch  of  a  necessary  education  is  taught  to  a  much 
greater  number  of  pupils  than  any  other  branch,  except  spelling  and 
reading.  We  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  examination  in  it  gene- 
rally was  quite  satisfactory. 

The  study  of  arithmetic  is  commenced  in  the  infant  school.  The 
little  ones  are  early  familiarized  with  the  notation  of  the  arithmetical 
characters,  and  taught  to  form  them  on  the  slate  and  blackboard.  The 
simplest  operations  in  written  arithmetic  are  thus  performed  ;  the  sim- 
plest mental  operations  are  taught  by  simultaneous  exercises.  The 
written  and  mental  processes  are  carried  up  together,  even  to  the 
highest  classes  in  the  grammar  school. 

In  mental  arithmetic,  the  classes  generally  gave  evidence  of  excellent 
training,  particularly  the  upper  classes.  The  most  complicated  prob- 
lems were  logically  and  correctly  solved,  conclusions  drawn,  and  an- 
swers given.  In  some  classes  in  all  the  departments,  the  training,  as 
evinced  by  the  examination,  fell  short  of  our  expectations.  The  pupils 
were  careless,  lacked  precision,  and  failed  generally  to  give  the  conclu- 
sions properly.  Other  classes  of  the  same  grade  in  other  schools  did 
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not  show  greater  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  but  it  was  evident  by  their 
training  that  they  were  not  only  upon  the  true  course,  but  that  they 
were  more  certain  of  the  knowledge  which  they  possessed.  This  system 
of  arithmetic  is  invaluable  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  not  only  excel- 
lent for  the  practical  knowledge  which  it  gives,  but  it  is  to  the  pupil,  for 
its  reasoning  processes,  what  geometry  is  to  the  advanced  scholar. 

In  written  arithmetic,  most  of  the  upper  classes  appeared  remark- 
ably well.  They  were  perfectly  at  home  with  the  subject,  in  the  most 
complicated  and  difficult  processes  of  integers,  common  and  decimal 
fractions ;  giving  the  reasons  for  every  step  taken,  and  fully  evolving 
the  principles  upon  which  the  processes  depended,  and  upon  which  the 
rules  were  founded.  Fundamental  principles  were  satisfactorily  dis- 
cussed ;  operations  performed,  clearly  and  correctly ;  cancellations,  and 
other  contractions,  and  abridged  processes,  given  with  pleasing  readiness 
and  skill ;  and  difficult  questions,  usually  written,  were  performed  men- 
tally with  promptness  and  exactness. 

We  observed  that,  while  some  of  the  lower  classes  performed  their 
work  correctly,  they  seemed  to  be  entirely  limited  by  the  rules,  and  to 
be  unable  to  go  understandingly  beyond  them.  We  would  recommend 
to  the  teachers  of  those  classes,  that  they  teach  their  pupils  to  know  that 
the  rule  depends  wholly  upon  a  principle  which  underlies  the  rule  ;  that 
the  principle  being  once  known,  the  rule  naturally  follows ;  that  the 
principle  is  the  life,  the  rule  but  the  expression  of  that  life. 

Some  radical  instructors  would  expunge  the  rules  altogether  from  the 
pages  of  the  arithmetic ;  thej  would  have  the  pupil  seise  the  principle 
and  deduce  his  own  rule  from  it.  But  the  rule  should  be  given — so 
given  as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  seek  the  principle  ;  the  analytic  inind  will 
naturally  pursue  this  course. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

This  interesting  study  is  pursued  with  a  good  measure  of  success  in 
all  the  schools,  particularly  so  where  the  teachers  are  partial  to  it  as  a 
study.  The  differences  which  were  observed  in  this  subject  between 
classes  of  the  same  grade,  are  no  doubt  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  different  degrees  of  interest  which  the  teachers  take  in  it, 
rather  than  to  differences  in  their  own  attainments.  To  some  it  is  dry, 
insipid,  and  uninteresting  ;  to  others,  it  is  exuberant,  rich,  and  full  of 
interest.  The  pupils  of  such  teachers  are  usually  reflexes  of  the  teach- 
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ers  themselves.  We  found  that  some  classses  were  not  only  familiar 
with  localities  and  details,  but  they  were  also  acquainted  with  the  leading 
principles  of  physical  geography  and  meteorology  ;  that  they  had  a  cor- 
rect general  idea  of  the  main  features  of  natural  history,  and  the  leading 
principles  of  natural  philosophy.  Others  were  confined  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  mere  fact,  and  the  dry  details  of  topography  ;  and  in  these 
even  they  were  inferior  ;  for  their  memory  had  not  been  rationally  ex- 
ercised and  strengthened,  by  understanding  and  grasping  principles. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  teacher  is  the  principal  part  in  this 
study.  He  must  be,  as  it  were,  a  storehouse  filled  with  choice  riches, 
from  which  he  can  draw  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils  on  all  suitable  occa- 
sions. He  must,  by  historical  sketches  and  anecdotes,  by  diagrams  and 
drawings,  and  discussion  of  principles,  interest  his  classes ;  he  must 
inspire  them  with  enthusiasm,  and  make  them  thirst  for  the  deep  springs 
of  knowledge,  which  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  this  great  field  of  truth. 

Map-drawing  has  been  practiced  with  success  in  nearly  all  the  schools. 
Some  very  creditable  specimens,  drawn  upon  the  blackboards  and  in 
drawing  books,  were  exhibited  at  the  examination.  This  method  of  pur- 
suing this  study  is  very  efficacious.  The  chief  features  of  continents, 
islands,  mountains,  rivers,  etc.,  and  particular  points  and  localities,  are 
not  easily  forgotten,  when  once  impressed  upon  the  memory  by  the  atten- 
tion necessarily  given  in  order  to  draw  them  accurately. 

GRAMMAR. 

It  has  often  been  observed,  that  some  men  make  use  of  correct  and 
even  elegant  language,  who  never  have  studied  grammar.  The  cause 
of  this  undoubtedly  is,  that  they  have,  from  childhood  up,  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  grammatical  and  elegant  language,  and  have  learned  to 
imitate  it. 

Grammar  should  begin,  then,  at  home,  and  in  the  Primary  School — 
at  least  in  the  school.  The  teacher  should  always  use  correct  language, 
and  should  make  a  practice  of  correcting  all  inaccuracies  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  upon  all  occasions ;  in  their  questions  and  answers,  their  con- 
versations, and  their  recitations — in  geography,  arithmetic,  etc.  One 
reason  why  children  cannot,  till  far  advanced,  perceive  the  application 
of  the  study  of  grammar  to  their  language,  is,  that  such  a  worthy  ex- 
ample of  correct  language  has  not  been  placed  before  them ;  and  that 
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they  have  not  been  corrected  in  their  use  of  language,  and  led  to  per- 
ceive the  application. 

In  the  hands  of  unskillful  teachers,  grammar  is  very  dull  and  prosy  ; 
while  taught  by  enlightened  and  philosophical  teachers,  it  is  full  of  life 
and  interest. 

We  are  pleased  to  state,  that,  while  some  of  the  younger  classes  did 
not  fully  meet  our  expectations, — even  taking  their  age,  etc.,  into  ac- 
count, the  older  and  upper  classes  acquitted  themselves  with  honor. 
Their  examination  in  this  subject  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
branch  in  which  they  were  examined.  In  analysis  and  parsing  they 
seemed  perfectly  conversant  with  the  subject ;  resolving  sentences  into 
their  principal  parts,  and  to  their  ultimate  parts ;  showing  the  qualities 
and  powers,  the  relations  and  connections  of  those  parts  to  and  with  each 
other,  and  the  whole — and  disposing  of  idiomatic  and  peculiar  forms  of 
language  in  a  rational  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Composition  has  been  much  practiced  in  teaching  this  subject,  em- 
bracing abstracts  of  various  lessons,  sketches  of  history,  imaginary 
description  and  correspondence,  etc.  We  can,  on  the  whole,  confidently 
recommend  to  the  Board  of  Education  the  method  of  teaching  grammar 
as  generally  practiced  in  the  schools. 

HISTORY. 

This  branch  is  not  studied  in  all  the  schools ;  the  principal  reason  for 
which  is,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  a  supply  of  the  requisite 
text-books  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Yet  some  classes  have 
commenced  the  study,  and  made  commendable  progress.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  soon,  classes  in  general  history  and  in  that  of  the  United 
States  may  be  able  to  commence  in  all  the  grammar  departments. 

DRAWING. 

The  art  of  drawing  has  received  much  attention,  particularly  in  two 
or  three  of  the  grammar  departments  Many  of  the  pupils  have  attain- 
ed to  very  respectable  proficiency  in  it.  Some  of  the  specimens  exhi- 
bited would  have  done  credit  to  the  pupils  of  any  academy. 

In  giving  instruction  in  this  branch,  the  teachers  have  followed  no 
particular  system.  Some  have  used  Coe's  drawing-cards  ;  others  have 
given  their  pupils  designs  of  their  own.  If  teachers  generally  would 
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themselves  become  more  proficient  in  drawing,  and  give  illustrations  of 
the  general  principles  of  the  art  on  the  blackboard  and  otherwise,  no 
doubt  a  more  marked  progress  would  be  made.  As  all  pupils  would  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  same  principle  at  the  same  lesson  or  exercise, 
it  would  IOQ  easy  to  note  the  peculiar  powers  of  each ;  and  the  influence 
of  this  study  in  training  the  hand  to  skill,  in  cultivating  the  perceptive 
faculties,  the  taste,  and  the  imagination,  would  be  unmistakably  recog- 
nized and  felt. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

This  subject,  although  not  yet  generally  studied  by  the  advanced 
classes,  is  regarded  with  much  favor  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  A 
good  degree  of  proficiency  in  it  has  already  been  attained  by  some 
classes.  Dr.  Cutter's  "  First  Book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hy- 
giene," is  the  text  book  used.  It  embraces,  in  a  concise,  comprehensive 
form,  all  the  principles  necessary  to  be  taught  in  the  common  school. 
It  discusses  the  entire  physical  system  :  the  bones,  muscles  and  nerves  ; 
the  digestive,  circulatory,  secretive,  and  respiratory  organs  and  sys- 
tems— and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  functions  of  these,  and  govern 
their  operations,  and  guide  in  promoting  the  growth  and  preserving  the 
health  of  the  body,  and  the  whole  being.  While  all  pupils  should  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  this  subject,  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  the 
young  misses  should  become  familiar  with  its  teachings  and  principles. 
Future  generations  will  be  healthy,  useful,  and  happy,  in  proportion  as 
their  mothers  are  healthy,  and  preserve  their  health  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  and  principles  upon  which  life  and  health  depend. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  teachers  should  be  acquainted  with 
this  subject ;  that  they  should  promulgate  and  practice  its  teachings ; 
and  no  where  more  than  in  the  Primary  School.  For  here  the  seeds  of 
disease  are  often  sown,  and  the  forms  of  unnatural  and  unhealthy  growth, 
so  frequently  seen,  moulded  and  nurtured  ; — and  all  through  the  igno- 
rance and  neglect  of  teachers.  "  'Tis  education  forms"  the  body,  as 
well  as  "  the  common  mind." 

ALGEBRA  AND  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

Though  required  by  the  regulations,  have  not  been  pursued  as  studies 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  Physiology.  The  per  centage  of  pupils 
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sufficiently  far  advanced  to  commence  and  study  them  to  advantage  has 
hitherto  been  small ;  and  besides,  the  principals  of  the  schools  have 
wisely,  in  our  opinion,  given  their  attention  to  the  thorough  teaching  of 
the  common  branches,  rather  than  these ;  as  the  chief  good  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Public  Schools  must  spring  from  deeply  implanted  fun- 
damental principles.  The  classes  in  algebra  evinced  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  subject  as  far  as  equations  involving  two  or  more  un- 
known quantities,  and  in  natural  philosophy  as  far  as  the  subject  of 
optics. 

- 

CONCLUSION. 

Having  made  all  the  observations,  and  offered  all  the  suggestions  on 
the  discipline,  teaching,  condition  and  progress  of  the  schools,  which 
they  have  deemed  proper  to  make  at  this  time,  your  Committee  would 
bring  this  already  too  lengthy,  yet  incomplete  report  to  a  close.  But 
before  doing  so,  they  cannot  forbear  giving  expression  to  a  hope,  that, 
with  the  liberal  provision  made  in  the  new  City  Charter,  for  the  raising 
and  disbursing  of  funds  sufficient  for  the  proper  maintenance  and  pro- 
motion of  the  School  Department,  the  people's  favorite  system  may  here 
continue  to  thrive  and  nourish,  and  be  abundantly  productive  of  living 
fruits ;  that  it  may,  by  the  united  attention  and  fostering  care  of  the 
people,  through  those  who  are  specially  appointed  to  guide  and  direct, 
equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  most  wisely  constituted,  best  conductqd,  vigor- 
ous, and  efficient  systems  of  the  East. 

WILLIAM  SHERMAN, 
JACOB  B.  MOORE, 
W.  H.  O'GRADY, 

Committee. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  May  15,  1855. 


AN    ACT 

To  establish,  support,  and  regulate  Common  Schools, 
and  to  repeal  former  Acts  concerning  the  same. 
Passed  May  3,  1855. 


The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 


STATE    BOARD. 


SECTION  1.  The  Governor,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  Surveyor  General  of  the  State,  shall  constitute  a  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  Governor  shall  be  the  President,  and  the 
Superintendent  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

SEC.  2.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  a  seal,  an  impres- 
sion and  description  of  which  shall  be  deposited  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  in  the  State  Treasurer's  office,  and  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
of  January  of  each  year,  the  Board  shall  make  a  full  report  of  all  their 
official  acts  to  the  Legislature. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

SEC.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, by  and  with  the  advice,  and  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  :  First,  To  prepare  and  publish,  in  connection 
with  this  Act,  instructions  and  forms  for  the  direction  of  Superintend- 
ents, Boards,  Trustees,  Marshals,  and  Teachers  of  the  Common  Schools, 
and  to  distribute  to  each  County  Superintendent  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  of  this  Act,  and  of  the  said  instructions  and  forms,  for  the  supply 
of  the  Common  School  officers  in  tbe  county.  Second,  By  all  proper 
means  in  his  power  to  disseminate  intelligence,  among  the  people  in, 
relation  to  the  method  and  value-  of  education.  Third,  To  exercise  a< 
general  supervision  over  such  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes, 
as  may  by  law  be  established.  Fourth,.  Immediately  after  the  State 
Controller  has  made  his  semi-annual  report.,  as  herein  required,  to  ajK 
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portion  to  the  several  counties  the  amount  of  school  moneys  in  the  State 
Treasury  to  which  each  shall  be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  residing  therein  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen,  as  shown  by  the  last  previous  reports  of 
the  County  Superintendents  and  School  Marshals,  or  other  officers 
charged  therewith,  and  make  a  record  thereof  in  the  Book  of  Records, 
to  be  kept  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  furnish  to  the  Control- 
ler of  State,  to  each  County  Treasurer,  and  to  each  County  Superin- 
tendent, an  abstract  of  such  apportionment ;  and  with  each  apportion- 
ment, to  furnish  to  each  County  Treasurer  his  order  on  the  Controller 
of  State,  under  the  seal  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  the  amount 
of  school  moneys  in  the  State  Treasury  to  which  such  county  shall  be 
entitled,  and  take  such  County  Treasurer's  receipt  for  the  same.  Fifth, 
To  present  to  the  Legislature,  annually,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of 
each  session,  a  full  report  of  the  condition  of  public  instruction  in  the 
State;  the  number  and  grade  of  schools  in  each  county;  the  number 
of  white  children  in  each  county  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen 
years  ;  the  number  of  such  attending  Common  Schools  established  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act ;  the  amount  of  Common  School  moneys  ap- 
portioned to  each  connty  ;  the  amount  of  money  raised  and  expended  by 
any  county,  town,  city  or  school  district,  for  the  support  of  Common 
Schools  therein  ;  together  with  such  suggestions  as  he  may  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  make  in  relation  to  the  construction  of  school  houses,  the  im- 
provement and  better  management  of  Common  Schools,  the  qualification 
of  teachers,  the  ways  and  means  for  raising  funds  for  the  support  of 
Common  Schools,  and  providing  suitable  school  houses,  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  interests  of  education  throughout  the  State. 

SEC.  4.  All  necessary  expenditures  of  moneys  incurred  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  any  fund  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  amount  being  duly  certified  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  Controller  of  State  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  his  warrants  on  the 
Treasurer  for  the  same. 

SEC.  5.  He  may  annually  call  a  State  Convention  of  Teachers  and 
Officers  of  Common  Schools,  and  such  Convention  may  discuss  and 
recommend  improvements  in  teaching,  and  the  management  of  schools, 
and  a  series  of  school  books  throughout  the  State,  and  may  consider 
other  ^  subjects  pertaining  to  public  instruction ;  provided,  the  State 
shall  incur  no  expense  from  such  Convention. 

STATE  TREASURER  AND  STATE  CONTROLLER. 

SEC.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Treasurer  to  receive  and 
hold  as  a  special  deposit  all  Common  School  moneys  paid  into  the 
Treasury,  and  pay  them  over  only  on  the  warrant  of  the  Controller  of 
,State,  issued  upon  the  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  under  the 
,se,al  of  said  Board,  and  signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
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tion  in  favor  of  the  County  Treasurers,  which  orders,  duly  endorsed  by 
the  County  Treasurers,  shall  be  the  only  valid  vouchers  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  Controller  for  the  disbursement  of  said  Common  School  mo- 
neys. 

SEC.  7.  All  school  moneys  due  each  County  in  the  State  shall  be 
paid  over  by  the  State  Treasurer  to  the  County  Treasurers  on  the  first 
day  of  January  and  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  year,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  the  County  Treasurers  may  apply  for  the  same,  upon  the  war- 
rant of  the  Controller  of  State,  drawn  in  conformity  with  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as  provided  for  in 
section  three  of  this  Act ;  provided,  however,  that  no  mileage  nor  allow- 
ance other  than  the  commissions  provided  for  by  law,  shall  be  made  to 
any  County  Treasurer  for  receiving  and  transporting  said  money  to  his 
county. 

SEC.  8.  The  State  Controller  shall  keep  a  separate  and  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  Common  School  Fund,  and  of  the  interest  and  income 
thereof,  together  with  such  moneys  as  shall  be  raised  by  State  tax  or 
special  appropriation,  or  otherwise,  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools. 

SEC.  9.  The  State  Controller  shall,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of 
June,  and  the  tenth  day  of  December,  of  each  year,  report  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  who  shall  include  the  same  in  their  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature,  a  statement  of  the  securities  belonging  to  the  Common 
School  Fund,  together  with  a  particular  statement  of  the  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  accruing  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  and  the  first  day 
of  January  next  following,  from  the  interest  or  income  of  the  Common 
School  Fund,  or  from  State  taxes,  or  appropriations,  or  from  any  other 
source  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools. 

COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

SEC.  10.  A  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  shall  be  elected  in 
each  county,  at  the  general  elections,  and  enter  on  the  duties  of  his 
office  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  month  subsequent  to  his  election.  He 
shall  hold  office  for  two  years,  or  until  his  successor  is  qualified,  and 
shall  take  the  oath  of  and  give  official  bond  to  the  county,  in  a  sum  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors ;  which  bond  shall  be  in  a  sum 
not  less  than  double  the  estimated  amount  of  school  moneys  to  come  into 
the  County  Treasury ;  and  the  Assessors  shall  be  and  remain  County 
Superintendents  until  their  successors  are  elected  as  herein  provided. 

SEC.  11.  The  County  Superintendent  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall 
be  his  duty  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  the  instructions  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  :  First,  To  visit  each  school  in  the  county 
under  his  control,  personally,  at  least  once  a  year,  and  to  exercise  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  interests  of  Common  Schools  in  his  county, 
and  give  to  the  School  Trustees,  Marshals  and  Teachers,  such  aid  and 
counsel  as  may  be  important  to  the  prosperity  of  the  schools.  Second, 
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To  aid  the  various  School  Trustees  in  the  examination  of  teachers  for 
public  schools,  and  to  see  that  the  examination  in  all  cases  is  sufficiently 
rigid  and  thorough.  Third,  To  distribute  promptly  such  blank  reports, 
forms,  laws  and  instructions,  as  shall  be  deposited  in  his  office  for  the 
use  of  the  School  Trustees,  Teachers  and  Marshals,  and  any  other 
officers  entitled  to  receive  the  same.  Fourth,  To  draw  his  warrants  on 
the  County  Treasurer  in  favor  of,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  persons 
entitled  to  receive  the  same ;  provided,  that  no  such  warrant  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  any  city,  town,  or  school  district,  until  full  and  correct 
returns  shall  have  been  made  to  him  by  the  same  as  required  by  law, 
and  a  certificate  of  the  Trustees  or  Board  of  Education  given,  showing 
for  what  purpose,  in  accordance  with  this  Act,  the  money  is  required. 
Fifth.  To  keep  on  file  in  his  office  the  report  of  the  School  Trustees, 
Marshals  and  Teachers,  received  by  him.  and  to  record  all  his  official 
acts  as  such  County  Superintendent,  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that 
purpose ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  official  term,  to  deliver  to  his  successors 
such  records  and  all  documents,  books  and  papers  belonging  to  his  office, 
and  to  take  his  receipts  for  the  same,  which  shall  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  County  Treasurer.  Sixth,  To  make  full  report  in  writing  annu- 
ally on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  November,  for  the  school  year 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  October  next  previous  thereto,  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  ;  such  report  to  include  an  abstract  of 
all  the  various  annual  reports  of  the  City  Boards  of  Education,  School 
Trustees,  Marshals  and  Teachers,  by  law  required  to  be  made  to  the 
County  Superintendent  for  the  preceding  school  year. 

SEC  VI.  Upon  receiving  notice  from  the  County  Treasurer,  as 
provided  in  this  Act,  the  County  Superintendent  shall  apportion  the 
Common  School  moneys  in  the  County  Treasury  among  the  several 
towns,  cities  and  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white 
children  residing  therein,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years, 
as  shown  by  the  last  previous  reports  of  the  Common  School  Marshals, 
and  other  officers  charged  therewith,  and  shall  forthwith,  in  writing, 
notify  the  County  Treasurer  of  such  apportionment  in  detail,  and  no 
school  district  shall  be  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  Common  School 
moneys  in  which  there  shall  not  have  been  taught  a  Common  School 
for  three  months  within  the  year  ending  on  the  last  day  of  October 
previous. 

COUNTY  TREASURERS. 

SEC.  13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Treasurer  of  each  county  : 
First,  To  receive  and  hold  as  a  special  deposit,  all  Common  School  mo- 
neys, whether  received  by  him  from  the  State  Treasurer  or  any  other 
source,  or  raised  by  the  county  for  the  benefit  of  Common  Schools  ;  and 
to  keep  a  separate  account  thereof,  and  of  their  disbursements.  Second, 
On  receiving  any  Common  School  moneys  subject  to  distribution,  to 
notify  the  County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  amount 
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thereof.  Third,  To  pay  over  on  the  warrant  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, duly  endorsed  by  the  person  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  the 
several  amounts  of  school  moneys  to  which  each  city,  town  and  district 
shall  be  entitled.  Fourth,  And  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November, 
annually,  to  make  a  full  report  of  the  Common  School  moneys  received 
into  the  County  Treasury  within  the  school  year  ending  on  the  last  day 
of  October  next  previous  thereto  ;  with  a  particular  statement  of  the 
disbursement  of  the  said  school  moneys  ;  and  of  any  amount  of  said 
school  moneys  which  may  remain  in  his  hands  for  distribution  at  the 
close  of  such  school  year,  designating  whether  of  State  or  County  School 
Fund,  to  the  Superintendent:  of  Public  Instruction. 

SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 

SEC.  14.  In  each  school  district  of  this  State,  except  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law,  there  shalJ  annually  be  elected  three  Common  School 
Trustees  by  the  qualified  electors  in  the  district,  at  the  school  district 
meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  the  district 
officers  shall  give  at  least  ten  days'  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  said 
meeting.  Such  Trustees  are  required  to  take  the  oath  of  office,  and 
they  shall  enter  on  their  duties  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  month  subse- 
quent to  their  election,  and  shall  hold  their  office  for  one  year  or  until 
their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified ;  provided,  the  election  of 
Trustees  for  the  present  year  shall  take  place  on  the  first  Monday  of 
June. 

SEC.  15.  In  all  cases  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  elect 
Trustees  as  herein  provided,  and  also  upon  this  Act  taking  effect,  and 
when  vacancies  occur,  and  when  a  new  district  is  formed,  the  County 
Superintendent  shall  appoint  the  same. 

SEC.  16-.  The  School  Trustees  of  the  several  school  districts  shall 
have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions :  First,  To  select  and  designate  a  Common  School  Marshal, 
and  file  a  certificate  of  his  appointment  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Superintendent.  Second,  To  fix  the  location  of  school  houses  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  expressed  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
electors  within  their  districts,  expressed  at  a  district  meeting  to  be 
called  on  at  least  five  days'  notice  by  the  Trustees  ;  but  in  case  a 
majority  of  such  voters  shall  not  agree  thereon,  then  the  said  Trus- 
tees may  fix  the  location  of  school-houses  according  to  their  own  best 
judgment.  Third,  To  superintend  the  erection  and  repairs  of  all 
school-houses  •  to  distribute  the  blank  forms,  laws  and  instructions 
received  by  them,  to  the  persons  by  law  entitled  to  receive  the  same . 
Fourth,  To  examine  persons  proposing  to  become  school  teachers, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  to  grant  certificates  of  appro- 
bation and  recommendation  to  such  as  they  shall  find,  after  a  rigid 
and  thorough  examination  and  investigation,  to  be  persons  of  good 
moral  character,  of  sufficient  learning  and  ability  for  teaching,  having 
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a  special  regard  to  their  ability  to  impart  knowledge,  and  to  no 
others;  and  to  revoke  any  such  certificate  at  pleasure,  first  giving 
reasonable  notice  to  the  person  holding  the  same;  all  such  certifi- 
cates shall  remain  in  force  during  one  year  from  and  after  their  re- 
spective dates,  unless  sooner  revoked,  and  no  longer,  and  any  certifi- 
cate otherwise  granted  shall  be  void.  Fifth,  To  employ  and  fix  the 
salaries  and  time  of  service  of  Common  School  teachers.  Sixth,  To 
suspend  or  expel  from  any  such  Common  School,  with  the  advice  of 
the  teacher,  any  pupil  who  will  not  submit  to  the  reasonable  and 
ordinary  rules  of  order  and  discipline  therein.  Seventh,  To  arrange 
among  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  at  least  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees shall  visit  and  ascertain  the  character,  progress  and  prospects 
of  each  school,  at  least  once  a  month.  Eighth,  To  carry  out  and 
execute  their  powers  and  duties,  as  conferred  and  imposed  by  this 
Act,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  in  form,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  Ninth,  To  make  and  keep  a  record  of  all 
their  official  acts  and  decisions,  and  a  strict  and  particular  account 
of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed,  and  all  bills  audited  and 
paid  ;  said  record  and  account,  together  with  the  vouchers  relating 
thereto,  shall  be  subject,  at  all  times,  to  the  inspection  and  exam- 
ination of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  the  County 
Superintendent,  or  any  elector  of  the  school  district.  Tenth,  To 
report  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  their  respective  counties, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November,  annually,  the  amount  of 
all  expenditures  on  account  of  schools  in  their  respective  precincts 
during  the  previous  school  year,  ending  on  the  last  day  of  October  ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  same  shall  have  been  expended  ;  specifying 
what  portion  and  amount  thereof  has  been  expended  for  the  services  of 
legally  qualified  teachers ;  the  amount  which  during  that  time  shall  have 
been  raised  in  the  several  Common  School  districts,  by  subscription  or 
otherwise,  and  allowed  to  such  qualified  teachers  as  salary  or  compensa- 
tion ;  the  names  of  the  teachers  employed  and  the  time  of  service,  and 
the  salaries  paid  to  each ;  the  number  of  pupils  taught,  and  the  average 
attendance  and  progress  of  the  pupils  in  each  school  organized  and 
taught  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act ;  and  such  other  statistics  as 
shall  be  directed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Elev- 
enth, And  at  the  close  of  their  official  term,  to  deliver  over  their  books 
of  records,  and  all  papers,  books,  blanks,  documents,  moneys,  and  all 
other  property  in  their  hands  as  such  Trustees,  to  their  successors  in 
ofiice,  and  take  their  receipt  for  the  same,  which  receipt  shall  be  filed 
with  the  County  Superintendent ;  provided,  that  if  the  Trustees  neglect 
to  make  returns  as  herein  required,  the  district  shall  still  be  entitled  to 
its  portion  of  school  money,  if  proof  satisfactory  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  be  made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  State  and 
County  Superintendent,  showing  the  facts  required  to  be  reported  by 
the  Trustees. 
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SEC.  17.  The  Trustees  may  cause  the  Common  Schools  within  their 
respective  jurisdiction,  to  be  divided  into  Primary,  Grammar  and  High 
School  Departments,  and  to  employ  competent  and  legally  qualified 
teachers  for  the  instruction  of  the  different  departments,  whenever  they 
shall  deem  such  division  into  departments  advisable ;  provided,  there 
be  sufficient  means  for  all  such  departments,  and  if  not,  then,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  herein  named,  the  primary  school  having  pre- 
ference. 

SCHOOL    MARSHALS. 

SEC.  18.  The  Marshals  selected  and  designated  by  the  Trustees 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall,  in  the  month  of  October,  annu- 
ally, take  a  specific  census  of  all  the  white  children  within  their  respec- 
tive precincts,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  specifying 
the  names  of  the  children,  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children, 
and  the  town,  city  and  school  district  within  which  they  reside,  and 
make  full  report  thereof,  in  writing,  under  oath,  to  the  County  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools,  and  deliver  a  true  copy  thereof  to  the 
Trustees  in  their  respective  school  districts  by  the  tenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber next,  thereafter. 

COMPENSATION. 

SEC.  19.  The  County  Treasurer,  Superintendent,  Trustees  and 
Marshals  of  Common  Schools,  within  their  several  counties,  shall  re- 
spectively receive  for  their  official  services  under  this  Act,  such  compen- 
sation as  shall  be  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  which  shall  be 
audited  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  county  salaries  and  ex- 
penses are  audited  and  paid. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

SEC.  20.  Until  otherwise  determined  and  established  by  the  proper 
authorities,  each  city  and  each  town  or  township  in  this  State  shall  con- 
stitute one  school  district. 

SEC.  21.  Upon  a  petition  being  presented  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, such  Board  shall,  except  in  incorporated  cities  and  towns  which 
have  made  provisions  for  schools  within  their  respective  limits,  have  the 
power  to  constitute  and  establish  school  districts,  and  to  define  and  to 
alter  the  boundaries  thereof,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  quali- 
fied electors  in  the  respective  precincts,  and  as  the  best  judgment  of  said 
Board  may  direct. 
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INCORPORATED    CITIES    AND    TOWNS. 

SEC.  22.  The  Common  Cour.cil  of  each  and  every  incorporated  city 
111  this  State,  shall  be,  and  hereby  is  authorized  and  empowered  :  First, 
To  raise  annually  by  tax  upon  the  real  estate  and  personal  property 
within  the  -city,  as  estimated  by  the  City  Assessors,  such  amount  of 
money  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  valuation  on  the 
assessment  roll,  as  shall  be  requisite  for  the  support  of  Free  Common 
Schools  therein,  and  providing  and  furnishing  suitable  houses  therefor, 
and  purchasing  lots  on  which  to  build  school  houses,  and  paying  contin- 
gent expenses.  Second,  To  provide  by  ordinance  for  the  collection,  cus- 
tody and  disbursement  of  the  moneys  thus  raised  by  city  tax  for  school 
purposes.  Third,  To  provide  by  ordinance  for  the  drawing  from  the 
County  Treasury  on  the  warrant  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  the  moneys  to  which  said  city  shall  be  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  for  the  custody  and  disbursement  by  the  City 
Treasurer  of  the  same,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Fourth,  To  provide  by  ordinance  for  constituting  and  establishing  school 
districts,  and  for  the  examination  of  Common  School  teachers;  the  regu- 
lation of  Common  Schools  within  the  city  ;  the  census,  or  enumeration  of 
the  children,  arid  for  making  the  annual  and  other  reports  to  the  County 
Superintendent.  Fifth,  To  provide  by  ordinance  for  the  election  or  ap- 
pointment of  a  City  Board  of  Education  and  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  and  prescribe  their  powers  and  duties ;  and  Sixth,  To  ordain  all 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  expedient  and  necessary  for 
the  promotion  of  the  interests,  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  Common 
Schools  within  the  city;  provided,  that  the  Common  Council  shall  not 
mate  any  ordinance,  nor  do  any  act,  which  shall  be  in  conflict  with  the 
principles  or  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  or  of  any  Act  of 
the  Legislature.  Seventh,  Provided,  that  the  Common  Council,  on  the 
petition  of  fifty  heads  of  white  families,  citizens  of  the  district,  shall  estab- 
lish a  school  or  schools  in  said  district,  and  shall  award  said  school  or 
schools  a  pro  rata  of  the  School  Fund ;  provided,  no  sectarian  doc- 
trines are  taught  in  said  school  or  schools,  and  said  schools  so  established 
shall  in  all  particulars  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  as  are  all  other  Common  Schools  within  their  jurisdiction, 
tinder  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  23.  No  Trustees  or  Marshals  elected  or  appointed  under  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  have  any  jurisdiction  or  control 
Vithin  the  limits  of  any  city  which  shall  have  provided  for  the  support, 
regulation  and  management  of  Common  Schools  therein  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  next  preceding  section  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  24.  All  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon  incor- 
porated cities  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  enjoyed  and  may  be 
exercised  in  like  manner  by  incorporated  towns ;  and  the  town  officers 
shall  have  the  same  powers  as  the  corresponding  officers  in  cities. 
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STATE    SCHOOL   FUND. 

SEC.  25.  Controller's  warrants  drawn  upon  the  General  Fund,  and 
paid  into  the  State  Treasury  for  school  land,  shall  draw  the  same  rate  of 
interest  and  be  entitled  to  all  the  preference  of  civil  bonds ;  and  the 
State  Treasurer  on  receiving  any  such  warrants,  shall  endorse  upon  the 
same,  "  Common  School  Fund,"  with  the  date  of  their  reception,  and 
subscribe  thereto,  his  official  signature ;  and  no  portion  of  said  securities 
shall  be  sold  or  exchanged  for  other  securities,  except  by  special  Act  of 
the  Legislature. 

SEC,  26.  No  portion  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  nor  of  the  inter- 
est or  income  thereof,  nor  of  the  moneys  raised  by  State  tax,  or  specially 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools,  shall  be  diverted  to 
any  other  object  or  purpose. 

SEC.  27.  The  school  moneys  distributed  to  the  various  counties  of 
this  State  from  the  State  School  Fund,  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  payment  of  qualified  teachers  under  this  Act,  and  no 
portion  of  said  "Funds"  shall  either  directly  or  indirectly  be  paid  for 
the  erection  of  school  houses,  the  use  of  school  rooms,  furniture,  or  any 
other  contingent  expenses  of  Common  Schools. 

COUNTY  SCHOOL  FUND. 

SEC.  28.  Each  and  every  county  in  this  State  is  hereby  empowered 
and  authorized  to  raise  annually,  by  special  tax,  (in  the  same  manner 
that  other  county  taxes  shall  be  levied)  upon  the  real  estate  and  per- 
sonal property  within  the  county,  an  amount  of  money  not  exceeding 
ten  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  valuation,  for  the  support  of 
Common  Schools  therein,  and  providing  suitable  houses,  and  purchasing 
libraries  and  apparatus  for  such  Common  Schools. 

SEC.  29.  All  moneys  raised  by  County  tax  as  above  provided,  for 
Common  School  purposes,  shall  be  paid  into  the  County  Treasury  as  a 
special  deposit,  and  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  "  County  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,"  among  the  towns,  cities  and  school  districts  in  the 
county,  upon  the  basis  provided  by  this  Act  for  the  apportionment  of 
State  School  moneys,  and  be  drawn  from  the  County  Treasury  on  the 
warrant  of  the  County  Superintendent  as  before  provided. 

SEC.  80.  The  School  Trustees,  or  Board  of  Education  of  each  city, 
town  and  district,  may  use  the  moneys  from  the  county  school  fund  to 
purchase,  build  or  rent  school  houses,  to  purchase  libraries,  and  to  pay 
teachers  or  contingent  expenses,  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 

SEC.  31.  Any  balance  required  to  be  raised  in  any  School  District 
for  the  payment  of  teachers7  compensation,  beyond  the  amount  appor- 
tioned to  such  district  by  the  previous  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  other 
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public  moneys  belonging  to  the  district  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
teachers'  compensation,  shall  be  raised  by  rate  bill,  made  out  by  the 
Trustees  against  those  sending  to  school,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
days  and  of  children  sent,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  teacher's  list ;  and  in 
making  out  such  rate  bill,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Trustees  to  exempt 
such  indigent  inhabitants  as  may,  in  their  judgment,  be  entitled  to  such 
exemption. 

SEC.  32.  No  Common  School  shall  receive  any  moneys,  benefits,  or 
immunities  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  unless  such  school  shall  be 
instructed  by  a  teacher  or  teachers  duly  examined,  approved  and  em- 
ployed by  competent  and  legal  authority,  as  herein  before  provided. 

SEC.  33.  No  books,  tracts  or  papers  of  a  sectarian  or  denominational 
character,  shall  be  used  or  introduced  in  any  school  established  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act ;  nor  shall  sectarian  or  denominational  doc- 
trines be  taught  therein  ;  nor  shall  any  school  whatever  receive  any  of 
the  public  school  funds,  which  has  not  been  taught  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  34.  No  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  public 
Common  School  moneys  as  compensation  or  salary  for  services  rendered, 
unless  such  teacher  shall  have  been  duly  employed  by  competent  au- 
thority, nor  unless  such  teacher  shall  have  had  during  the  whole  time  of 
such  service,  such  certificate  of  competency  and  approval  as  required  by 
this  Act  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  bearing  date  within  one  year  next 
before  the  services  aforesaid  shall  have  been  rendered  ;  nor  unless  such 
teacher  shall  have  made  report  in  manner  and  in  form  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

SEC.  35.  The  Common  School  year  shall  commence  on  the  first  day 
of  November,  and  shall  end  on  the  last  day  of  October. 

SEC.  36.  Any  printing  required  under  this  Act,  shall  be  executed 
in  the  form  and  manner  and  at  the  prices  of  other  State  printing,  and 
shall  be  paid  for  in  like  manner  out  of  the  "  General  Fund,"  upon  the 
bill  for  the  same  being  certified  to  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

SEC.  37.  The  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  establish  a  System  of  Com- 
mon Schools,"  approved  May  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two;  and 
an  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  be  entitled  an  Act  amendatory  of  and  sup- 
plementary to  an  Act  entitled  an  Act  to  establish  a  system  of  Common 
Schools,  approved  May  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,"  approved 
May  eighteen,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  all  other  laws  and 
parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  are  hereby  repealed  ;  provided, 
this  repeal  shall  not  render  invalid  any  lawful  proceedings  already  taken 
under  the  laws  hereby  repealed  ;  and  the  Common  School  moneys  and 
securities  already  accrued,  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  and  belong  to  the 
School  Fund  referred  to  in  this  Aet. 


FORMS. 


The  following  Forms  have  been  drawn  to  assist  the 
School  Officers  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  Act,  and  to  secure  uniformity. 

No.  1. 

Appointment  of  District  School  Trustees 

In  accordance  with  Section  15  of  an  Act  in  relation  to  Common 
Schools,  passed  May  3,  1855,  you  are  hereby  appointed  a  Trustee  of 
Common  Schools  for  District  of  Township,  of  the  County 

of 

You  will  qualify  according  to  law,  and  then  enter  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  your  duties. 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 

for  County. 

To 


Oath  of  Office. 

I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  that  I  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  Common  School 
Trustee  for  the  School  District  of  Township,  in  the 
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County  of  ,  and  State  of  California,   according  to  the  best  of 

my  ability. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me,  a  of  the  County  of 

and  State  of  California,  this  day  of  ,  anno  Domini 

185 


No.  2. 

Certificate,  of  Election  of  a  Trustee  of  Common  Schools. 

To  ,  of  ,  Greeting : 

This  certifies  that  you,  the  said  ,  were,  at  an  election  held 

on  the  day  of  October,  anno  Domini  185     ,  chosen  to  the 

office  of  Trustee  of  Common  Schools  of  [the  district,  town  or  city,  as 
the  case  may  be,]  and  you  are,  by  virtue  of  said  election  and  qualifi- 
cation, fully  authorized  and  empowered  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of 
said  office,  and  to  exercise  all  the  powers  thereto  belonging,  according 
to  law,  for  one  year  from  and  including  the  first  Monday  of  Novem- 
ber, 185  J*-' 

County  Clerk. 


No.  3. 

Appointment  of  a  Common  School  Marshal. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Trustees  of  Common  Schools  for  ,  in 

the  County  of  ,  appoint  a  Common  School  Marshal,  to 

take  the  census  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen, 
years  in  said  District. 


Trustees  of  Common  Schools. 

[Date.} 
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No.  4. 

Certificate  of  Qualification  to  keep  a  School. 

We,  the  undersigned  Trustees  of  Common  Schools,  hereby  certify 
that,  after  due  examination,  we  are  satisfied  that  is  of  good 

moral  character,  and  possesses  sufficient  learning  and  ability  to  teach 
and  impart  knowledge  and  govern  a  school;  we  therefore  grant  to 
this  our  certificate,  which  shall  remain  in  force  during  one  year  from 
date,  unless  sooner  revoked. 

Trustees  of  Common  Schools. 

[Date.] 

NOTK. — Whenever  desirable,  the  aid  of  others  can  be  called  in  to  make  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  Teacher.  Let  the  Teacher  name  his  conduct  of  a  school  from  the  opening  to 
close/  after  you  have  tested  his  literary  acquirements. 


No.  5. 

Form  of  Annulling  a  Certificate. 

Whereas,  the  Trustees  of  Common  Schools  for  the  of 

did,  on  the  day  of  anno  Domini  185     ,  issue  to 

a  certificate  of  qualification  as  a  teacher  in  said 

Now  know  ye,  that  upon  further  investigation  and  trial,  the  said 
has  been  found  deficient  and  unqualified,  (or  has  refused  to 
conform  to  the  regulations  made  by  law,)  we  do  therefore  declare  the 
said  certificate  to  be  annulled  and  void  from  this  date,  of  which  all 
persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  employ  teachers  of  Common  Schools,  are 
hereby  requested  to  take  notice. 

Commissioners  of  Common  Schools. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 

for  the  County  of  ,  185     . 

NOTE. —It  will  be  proper  that  notice  of  the  annulling  Bhould  be  given  to  tbe  County  and 
State  Superintendent*. 


38 
No.  6. 

Form  of  a  Receipt  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

Received  of  ,  County  Superintendent  of  Common 

Schools,  all  documents,  books,  and  papers,  belonging  to  his  office  as 
such  Superintendent. 

County  Supt.  Common  Schools. 

[Date.] 
NOTB.— The  law  requires  this  receipt  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  County  Treasurer. 


No.  7. 

Form  of  a  Receipt  of  the  Trustees  of  Common  Schools,  under  Art.  Ill, 
Sec.  2,  Rule  12. 

Received  of  ,  Commissioners  (or  Trustees)  of  Common 

Schools  for  ,  the  books  of  record,  and  all  papers,  books, 

blanks,  and  documents,  remaining  in  their  hands  as  such  Commis- 
sioners. 

Commissioners  Common  Schools. 

[Date.] 
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No.  8. 

Form  of  a  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  Common  Schools  to  the  County 
Superintendent  for  the  County  of  ,  Town  or  City  of  , 

in  relation  to  the  boundaries  and  number  of  Schools  within  their 
District. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Trustees  of  Common  Schools  in  , 

in  conformity  with  law,  do  report: 

That  the  whole  number  of  Schools  in  our  District  is  ,  and 

are  bounded  as  follows:  School  No.  1,*  [here  describe  the  bound- 
aries and  location  of  each  school  house.] 

Trustees  of  Common  Schools. 

[Date,] 


No.  9. 

Form  of  County  Superintendent's  Warrant  upon  the  County  Treas* 

urer. 


^  185     . 

The  Treasurer  of  the  County  of  will  pay  to  the  order 

of  dollars,  on  account  of 

County  Supt.  Common  Schools. 


*  It  is  better  to  have  the  pupils  of  each  School  give  a  name  to  their  School,  by  vote,  as 
Columbia,"  ''Excelsior,"  &c. 


40 
No.  10. 

CENSUS  RETURNS. 

Report  of  the  Common  School  Marshal  to  the  County  Superintendent 
and  School  Trustees,  for  School  Year  ending  October  31,  185     . 


U  -7*-  rt 

II 


o/  <ZTi  Affidavit  to  be  appended  to  the  Census  Returns. 


County  of 


j,. 


On  this  day  of  ,  A.  D.  185       ,  personally 

appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  and  aforesaid,  a  duly 

appointed  Common  School  Marshal,  whose  signature  is  hereunto  sub- 
scribed,  and  being  sworn  according  to  law,  made  oath  that  the  facts  set 
forth  in  the  above  report  are  just  and  true,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief. 


Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Esq, 
Common  School  Marshal  for 


NOTB.— This  Report  must  be  made  out  in  duplicate  :  one  for  Trustees,  and  one  sent  to  the 
County  Superintendent. 


41 
No.  11. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES'  REPORT* 

Report  of  the  Trustees  of  Common  Schools  of 
the  County  Superintendent  for  the  District  of 
County  of  from  ,185     ,  to 


District,  to 
and 

,185 


1  Names  of  Districts. 

Name  or  No.  of  School  from 
which  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Teacher. 

Number  of  Orphans. 

Total  number  of  Children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen,  entitled  by  resi- 
dence to  enter  the  School 
•within  the  school  boundary. 

No  of  Pupils  attending  School.  | 

Daily  average  attendance. 

Grade  ol  School. 

X 

>. 

c 
K 

o 

s 

fs 
Z 

Number  of  Girls. 

Names  of  Teachers  employed. 

1 
1 
I 

*o 

S£ 
C 

M 

1 

*i 

a! 

Salaries  per  month  j>aid  each 
Teacher. 

Am't  certified  to  County  Super- 
intendent as  due  Teachers. 

Amount  raised  in  the  School 
boundary  and  paid  Teachers.  | 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid 
Teachers. 

Amount  expended  for  School 
Libraries  and  Apparatus. 

Amount  expended  in  erection, 
rents,  or  repairs  of  School 
Houses,  &  furnishing  same. 

Total  amount  of  expenditures 
for  School  purposes  in  the 
District. 

• 

,£) 

a 

•CJ 

1 

3 

OQ 

-^ 

°l 

®£ 

r 

.  Remarks  suggested  by  Teach- 
ers, reports,  and  general  re- 
marks by  the  Trustees. 

NOTE. — When  the  above  blank  is  filled  up,  which  must  be  done  on  or  before  November  1, 
of  each  year,  the  following  certificate  should  be  appended  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  Trustees  of  Common  Schools  for  the  District 
of  and  County  aforesaid,  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  state- 

ment of  the  condition  of  the  Common  Schools  of  said  District. 


Trustees  of  Common  Schools. 


To 


County  Supt.  Com.  Schools. 


NOTE.— A  duplicate  of  this  Report  must  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Superintendent.  The 
Trustees  will  accompany  their  Report  as  above  with  such  remarks  as  they  may  think  the 
interest  of  the  Public  School  system  in  their  town  or  city  may  require. 


42 
No.  12. 

COUNTY  TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Report  of  the  County  Treasurer  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  the  County  of  ,from  ,185  , 
to  ,  185  . 
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Name  of  Town,  City,  or 

Name  or  No.  of  School. 

Amount  of  State  Funds 

Amount  of  State  Funds 

Amount  of  State  Funds 

Amount  cf  County  Taxc 
purposes. 

Amount  paid  for  Teache 

Amount  paid  for  erectio 
of  School  Houses. 

Amount  paid  for  Schoo! 
paratus. 

Total  amount  of  Schoo 
sources. 

Total  amount  of  School 

43 
No.  13. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

Report  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  to 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  County 
of  Jrom  ,  185  ,  to  ,  185  . 
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Names  of 

Name  or  1 

s 
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"o 

0 
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Number  o 
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'5 
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Names  of 

I 

Time  of  se 

Amount  c 
pay  sala 

It 

Total  aim 

salaries 

1  Amount  e 
repairs. 

Amount  e 
Apparal 

5  6 

Grade  of  J 

| 

3 

Number  o 

Amount  o 
purpose 

Valuation 

Names  of 
and  ren: 

NOTE.— The  County  Superintendents  are  desired  to  fill  the  preceding  Report,  and  add 
thereto  such  accompanying  observations  as  they  may  think  will  promote  the  interests  of 
education  in  their  Counties  and  the  State.  It  is  indispensable  to  know  the  kind  of  School 
Books  used.  Too  great  importance  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  effi- 
cient school  organizations,  under  the  provisions  of  the  School  Act,  and  regular  returns  made 
on  or  before  the  20th  of  November  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

N.  B. — The  County  Superintendent  should  keep  a  copy  of  this  Report,  when  filled,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  the  requisite  data  upon  which  to  distribute  any  money  raised  by  taxation. 


44 
No.  14. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS*  REPORT. 

in  the 


Report  of  the  Public  School  in  District 
from  ,  185    ,  to  ,  185     . 


of 
Teacher, 
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BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 
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|  |  No.  of  Pupils. 

Names  of  Pupi 
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Geography. 

o 

3 
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-a 

"Sc 
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Elocution. 

O 

— 

1 
S 

"S 

1 

S 

Khetoric. 

Chemistry. 

Astronomy. 

Geometry. 

Algebra. 

a 
•^ 

ce 

Greek. 

French. 

Spanish. 

d 

I 

Date  of  Entrar 

Time  of  Contii 

Grade  of  Scho 

'3 

T3 

1 

Date  of  Teac 
School. 
Date  of  School 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
Common  School  in  the  County  of  ,  Town  of 

Teacher. 

NOTK. — The  Teacher  will  make  the  above  report  to  the  Trustees  of  Common  Schools,  and 
also  to  the  County  Superintendent  and  State  Superintendent,  which  reports  must  he  made  on 
or  before  the  1st  day  of  November  of  each  year. 


*  In  ordering  the  purchase  of  books,  see  that  the  precise  editions  are  purchased  that  are 
herein  designated.    This  is  very  important,  as  great  improvements  have  recently  been  made. 
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